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WHAT HUMANE 


aad WORKERS ARE DOING 
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Very good reports are sent us from the Ani- 
mal Refuge of Portland, Maine. Mrs. 
Addison S. Thayer, who began this work 
looks after it personally, which doubtless ac- 
counts for its success. The second annual 
report was issued last September and records 
the fact that 1240 animals were cared for 
during the year. This did not include pet 
animals that were boarding at the Refuge. 


Work Horse Parade Association 


Officials of the Boston Work Horse Parade 
Association have been so well encouraged over 
the results of their efforts toward the betterment 
of the eondition of our dumb animals in Boston 
and its vicinity, that they decided, at a recent 
meeting, to extend their work to the inspection 
of stables, with offers of prizes for those found 
to be the best managed. The plan requires that 
the stables entered for this competition shall be 
open to the inspection of the judges at any time 
between January 15 and May 1, 1907. The 
judges will visit the stables at such hours and as 
often as they may think necessary. 

In order to make the competition as fair as 
possible, the entries will be arranged in classes 
according to the number of horses kept, and 
prizes for each class will be awarded. In addi- 
tion, certificates will be given to every stable 
entered which comes up to a certain standard, 
whether the stable takes a prize or not. The 
prizes will consist of a gold or silver medal for 
the owner, and a medal or sum of money and a 
diploma for the stable boss or foreman, if one is 
employed. This competition will be open only 
to those persons or firms whose main business is 
the use of horses, and it will not be open to 
owners whose use of horses is incidental to their 
main business. Thus the competition will be 
open to truckmen, contractors and suburban 
express companies, but will not be open to gro- 
cers, coal dealers, proprietors of department 
stores or interstate express companies, such as 
the Adams and American companies. Among 
the points to be considered by the judges will be 
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ventilation, bedding, quality of hay and grain, 
cleanliness, grooming of horses, stalls, sanitary 
condition of stable, blankets, etc. The costli- 
ness of the stable and its furnishings will not 
count in this competition, and the intention is, 
as in the case of the annual parade, to give the 
poor owner an equal chance with the rich owner. 


A Dog’s Home in Madras 


Madras now has a Dog’s Home. At the for- 
mal opening of this Home, Mr. Justice Boddam 
read an address. He said, addressing His 
Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, the Governor: 

Your Exellency.— Before inviting you to 
open “the Rajah V. Kishun Bahadur Dogs’ 
Home’ I would ask you to permit me to say 
a tew words to explain the genesis of this 
institution. This city, like almost all oriental 
cities is infested with numbers of homeless 
and ownerless dogs which lead a miserble and 
half-starved existence on what garbage they 
can find. They naturally multiply with great 
rapidity, and unless kept in check become a 
source of danger to the public, owing to rabies, 
To prevent this many have to be destroyed from 
time to time. The system adopted for this 
purpose has hitherto been for the Commissioner 
of Police when necessary to offer a reward of 
so much a head for every dog destroyed. To 
destroy life is repugnant to all Hindus and it 
is only the lowest and most brutalized castes 
who are prepared to earn money in this way, 
and they have hitherto earned this money by 
clubbing to death any dogs they may find fn 
the streets and public places. In this way 
many pet dogs are destroyed and all who wit- 
ness the spectacle are filled with horror and 
disgust while the minds of the young are bru- 
talized by the sight. To put an end to this 
unnecessarily cruel and brutalizing procedure 
the S. P. C. A. determined to endeavor to 
establish a home for lost dogs to be conducted 
on the same principle as that admirable insti- 
tution in London. There all dogs found in the 
streets not under control are seized by the 
police and taken to the Dog’s Home. They 
are kept for five days, and if during that time 
no one claims them they are passed through 
the lethal chamber in which they privately and 
painlessly pass away. An appeal was made 
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to government to assist us in establishing a 
Home, and on the 30th November, 1903, a 
grant of Rs.2,500 was sanctioned by govern- 
ment. It was shortly after this that Rajah V. 
Kishun Bahadur, (a brother of Rajah Ven- 
ugopal Bahadur, the princely donor of the 
Rajah Venugopal Bahadur Hospital for Ani- 
mals which constitutes the habitation of the S. 
P. C. A.) came forward with splendid generos- 
imveand offered the S._P. C. A. a sum of Ks.12,- 
000 to enable them to erect a home for lost 
dogs suitable to the needs of a town like 
Madras, and it is mainly due to this gentleman’s 
charitable and generous gift that we are ina 
position to invite your Excellency here today 
feeopen this institution. The S. P. C. A. felt 
that the least they could do to show their 
appreciation of the donor’s disinterested gen- 
erosity was to name the home after him ‘“‘ The 
Rajah V. Kishun Bahadur Home for Dogs.” 

Sir Arthur Lawley made a gracious reply, 
expressing his sympathy with the work and 
being presented with a silver key by Rajah V. 
Kishun Bahadur, he formally opened the build- 
ing. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


The Story of Peter 


It was I think in January, 1905 that our dog 


Peter injured the bone of his front left leg so 
seriously that a bad abscess formed on the sore 
place. When it was developing we sent for the 
veterinary doctor who examined it carefully and 
left directions for treatment, which we followed. 
Contrary to his expectation, however, the leg 
grew worse rather than better, so it was soon 
necessary to send for him again. When he 
arrived at the house I started down stairs to 
meet him, calling Peter with me. He trotted 
willingly along until within a few steps of the 
bottom of the stairs he discovered who our visi- 
tor was. Then I had to be quick to catch him 
before he escaped up stairs, and from the stairs 
to the reception room I dragged him struggling. 

The doctor’s examination evidently gave him 
much pain and fear. The abscess was found to 
be so.bad that we decided to send the dog to 


the hospital for treatment, so the doctor took 
him off with him in his buggy. The abscess 
increased so much that it was necessary to put 
in drainage, and it was opened in two places, at 
the wrist and at the elbow. He was gone from 
home perhaps three weeks and came back only 
to have another abscess begin. We sent him 
to the hospital again, only to find that this was 
the first of a series of abscesses, two or three 
developing in quick succession. Consequently 
Peter was gone from home until late February 
or early March, when he was again discharged 
as well. 

This happy condition lasted but a few days, 
for we soon had to return him for another series 
of boils. About the middle of April he was 
again sent home and this time perhaps he found 
his quarters less agreeable than usual. His 
favorite friend was away on a visit, and most of 
the household were unusually busy with spring 
planting. It is possible, therefore, that Peter 
received less petting than he is accustomed to 
think is his due. At any rate when another 
abscess developed and the doctor called to get 
him no Peter could be found, although he had 
been known to be. at home but a short time 
before. It was the first time he had ever gone 
away alone, so there was considerable relief when 
a telephone message was received from the hos- 
pital saying that he was there waiting the 
doctor’s return. We had realized for some time 
that a strong friendship had developed between 
them, and Peter had always seemed glad to greet 
his friends whenever I had carried him to the 
hospital. 

As he was there of his own accord of course 
he stayed until this abscess was cured and he 
came home again very early in May. But his 
stay was a short one. Hardly had he got here 
when the final, but very severe abscess developed. 
It was coming on all day Saturday and just 
before midnight the last of the family to go to 
bed made him as comfortable as possible. I was 
a few minutes late at breakfast on Sunday, but 
my first inquiry was for Peter, and much to my 
surprise I was told that he had gone to the hos- 
pital. I asked at once who had taken him and 
a young girl friend who was living with us 
replied, “Nobody, he has gone by himself. He 
wanted me to go with him, but when he found 
that I would not go he started by himself,” 
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This sounded so astonishing that. I felt it 
must be confirmed, so I telephoned at once to 
the hospital and found that the dog had been 
there some little time. 

My friend told me later that to her his action 
was perfectly plain. He made up his mind to 
go, standing on the piazza as he did so, and 
taking one last look round before he started off. 
Then he left, going in a straight direction for his 
destination as long as he was visible. He had 
about a mile to travel and we know that he 
accomplished it in much less than an hour, and 
when suffering with the abscess. We think too, 
that it should be realized that in going to the 
hospital in this way, he must have done it when 
he knew that he would have to bear painful 
surgical treatment before he could be well. 


To this story, which was sent by a member of 
the League, I will adda part of a letter which 
came with it. 


“T think I should give you a few additional 
facts about our dog. He is a mixed brindle 


bull and Boston terrier and came from the Ani- » 


mal Rescue League the July before he got into 
the fight which caused the boils he suffered from. 

From the time we had him we considered him 
the brightest dog we had ever known, yet he 
had neither manners nor morals. He was about 
two years old when we took him from the 
League. With persons he is the most amiable 
dog I have ever known. He requires much 
petting and isa great baby. With dogs he is 
different, often being very insulting in manner, 
but if trouble comes quite cowardly and unable 
to fight. 

He is entirely a city product and is afraid of 
open field and country, although we taught him 
in ten minutes to follow our carriage, and that is 
his chief pleasure. 

The incident I send about him can be referred 
to Dr. Mark N. North, whose veterinary hospi- 
tai is on the corner of Green and Bay Streets, 
Cambridgeport. In reading this account it 
should be borne in mind that the dog’s home is 
at least one mile from the hospital. 


A Game Dog 

“At the*conclusion of a game between the Har- 
borne and Handsworth football teams at Har- 
borne, England, Mr. H. B. Lowe allowed his dog, 
which is a beautiful black-and-tan Australian 


terrier, to play the victorious team for about a 
quarter of an hour. As soon as the dog was 
brought on the field, he seemed anxious to get 
at the ball, and when all was ready, he was let 
loose among the team, and in a few seconds he 
got the ball (which was covered by a net) firmly 
in his teeth. He dodged the players with great 
agility, and when surrounded held the ball tightly 
between his fore feet, and, try as the players 
would to obtain possession, their efforts were in 
vain. Then, seeing an opportunity, he would 
dash off towards the goal stumps with his two- 
legged opponents in hot pursuit. Passing, drib- 
bling, and long-kicking did not prevent him from 
getting the ball, and once the net was between 
his teeth it was futile to try to release the ball. 
After about a quarter of an hour’s ‘ play,’ which 
caused the spectators much amusement, the net 
on the ball was torn, and sport was abandoned 
‘neither side having scored.’”’ 


MIKE GUARDING PHILIP 


Mike, a League Dog 


A bull terrier lay in the gutter one day in 
October; his eyes were closed, he was covered 
with mud, and from several wounds about his 
head the blood was trickling. A curious crowd 
soon gathered around, some glancing with pity 
at the prostrate figure, some running away with 
a futile hope of getting the number of the fly- 
ing automobile in which a gay crowd were 
laughing over the accident. ‘Second dog 
this week,” boasted the chauffeur. 

No one in the crowd wanted to touch the 
dog, but one voice was heard saying,—‘“ Send 
to the Animal Rescue League.” As the acci- 
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dent had happened near by the League 
quarters a messenger was soon found andina 
few minutes a man appeared who lifted the 
dog and bore him in his arms tenderly through 
the doors and into the office of the doctor who 
spends a part of every day at the League. 

The poor victim of man’s reckless pleasure 
was still unconscious, but a carefully admin- 
istered restorative soon brought the gleam of 
life into his eyes. He looked up and saw the 
kindness in the faces bending over him, made 
a feeble effort to respond by wagging his tail, 
but had to give it up, and after attention had 
been paid to his wounds he fell asleep. 

The next day it was thought safe to put him 
in a warm bath. He went into the tub a dingy, 
dirty gray; he came out of it snow white with 
brindle spots. 

Every day he made rapid progress to health 
and when he was in fairly good condition an 
excellent home in Brookline was found for 
him where his only duty was to guard _ his be- 
loved mistress and her beautiful child during 
his master’s absence in the city. So well did 
he perform his duty that he became almost too 
zealous, and Mr. Reed, his master, felt that 
through too great a sense of his responsibility 
he might frighten away visitors and lose his 
good home. 

_ The League was rejoiced to feel that the 
dog brought to its door in so sad a condition 
was so happy, but one day the sad news came 
that he had been stolen. Several dogs had 
been taken from the same neighborhood and 
it was evident that a gang of dog thieves were 
busy at work. Mike would not have left the 
home he guarded so well of his own accord, 


and it must have been in some cunning and 


forcible way that he had been captured. 

There was sincere grief in the housein Brook- 
line, and sorrow at the League. Advertising 
failed to bring any result, and hope was about 
gone when late one night a noise of scratch- 
ing, barking and whining was heard at the 
outside door. The door was quickly opened 
and in flew Mike, footsore, tired, dirty, starved, 
his collar gone, but full of joy, as he greeted 
his delighted master and mistress. 

No schoolboy coming home for the holidays 
could show more boisterous happiness than 
Mike did. He ran froin his master to his 


mistress, and he hurried off to see if Boy was 
safe in bed. He could not eat or rest unti] he 
had run about and jumped and whined and 
wagged his tail long enough to express some- 
thing of the joy he felt in getting home again. 

If only he could have spoken in our lan- 
guage for once and told all that had happened 
to him, who it was who was cruel enough to 
steal him, where he had been shut up, and 
finally how he managed to escape and how 
far he had run to reach his home, what an in- 
teresting story it would have been. 

Sometimes we see good come out of trials 
we have had to bear, and in this case one good 
result has been noticed. Mike is less aggres- 
sive, he discriminates, and visitors whose in- 
tentions are good, no longer fear to enter the 
yard, though he isstill a trustworthy guardian 
of the place and a good watch dog|— A. H.S. 


FOR YOUNGER 


x READERS 


SS 


A Little Goose 


One day Will called Dot ‘a little goose.” 
That was because she didn’t go to school, only 
to kindergarten, and she couldn't read, like 
her primary school brother of six. 

Tom spoke up at that. ‘ Will,” said he, 
‘‘a papa goose is a gander, a mamma goose is 
a—a— well, just a goose, but a little goose is 
a gosling! Dot is not a goose, she’s a dear 
little gosling —aren’t you, Dot?” ‘I don't 
know,” said Dot, doubtfully. 

Then, says the writer in Little Folks, who is 
telling the story, I told them the famous goose 
story that has heen told to children for more 
than two thousand years: how, nearly four 
hundred years before the first Christmas, the 
creat shaggy yellow-haired Gauls swept down 
like a north wind into Italy and captured 
Rome, al! but the Capitol Hill; how one night 
the Roman guard fell asleep, and the Gauls 
climbed up, up, up to the very top; how, just 
then, the goddess Juno’s sacred geese, kept 
there by the temple, heard them, and flapped 
their great wings, and hissed and _ honked; 
and how Marcus Manlius heard the geese, and 
seized his arms, and ran to the edge of the 
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cliff just in time to push backward the topmost 
Gaul. ‘And so,” said I, ‘‘the geese saved 
Rome!” 

Then, 000, el went.on,. “11 veese are’ dot 
wise enough to read, like Master Will, they 
knew something about our alphabet long before 
men did — for the flying wild geese have al- 
ways shaped their flocks into A’s and V's. 
And if they don’t know how to make all the 
letters, they have helped men write all the 
letters; 

«Why, how could they?” asked Dot. “O,”’ 
said I, laughing, ‘‘ they gave their big wing- 
feathers to men, and men cut the ends into 
pens, and everybody, for centuries, before 
steel pens were made, wrote with quill pens. 
Little children in school wrote with goose- 
quills —and when the pens were scratchy they 
raised their hands and said, ‘ Please, teacher, 
sharpen my pen!’ And the teacher would 
take her pen-knife and cut new points. That’s 
how little jack-knives came to be called pen- 
knives. ’’— The Watchman. 


Kind Act brought Reward 


It was just after midnight. A boy anda 
horse near the corner of Sixty sixth street and 
Central Park West in New York city were the 
centre of attention of several persons. Among 
those who noticed the two was a tall gentleman 
with kind eyes and a long gray mustache. 

The horse had fallen on the asphalt and was 
so weary and bruised that it evidently did not 
care to ever rise again. It had a splendid 
broad forehead, but its poor body had long 
since lost its symmetry. A look at the head, 
eyes and nostrils told the story of the good 
blood in its veins. 

The boy was a shock-headed, poorly clad 
fellow and almost as weak as his fallen friend. 
But he climbed over the fence into the park to 
get grass. On the inside there is quite a fall 
to the ground. It was dark and the boy did 
not see this. He was hurt, but went back 
again for provender. This he tucked under 
the horse’s head and placed some near his 
mouth. And while he worked he kept talking 
to the animal. 

‘*Poor Bob,”’ he said; ‘‘dearold Bob. You 
can’t eat, can you, Bob? Your teeth are worn 


blunt. They need filing. You can’t grind 
your food.” 

The agent for the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals came and the boy 
walked away where he could not see Bob put 
to his last sleep. Then he came back in time 
to guard the wagon and harness. The tall 
gentleman, by questioning, learned that the 
boy had eaten nothing since morning. 

A wholesome and abundant meal came from 
the restaurant in a near by hotel. The gentle- 
man happened to be in need of a stable boy. 
He thought a boy who felt so much sympathy 
for the fallen old horse would be good to his 
horses, so he engaged him at good wages; 
and so through poor old Bob’s death in the 
harness his friend found a good situation. 

This is not a new story but has been told 
before. In contrast to it is a true story of an- 
other youth of perhaps eighteen years, who 
was leading a horse from Charlestown on Sun- 
day, January 6, to Ashmont, he said. 9@n 
Pleasant Street, Dorchester, the horse fell. 
He was old, feeble, his teeth in bad condition, 
and he was probably utterly exhausted. When 
he fell he could not get up, and he was bleed- 
ing at the mouth when the voung man who 
had him in charge was seen to strike and to 
kick him and would have continued his cruelty 
had not a crowd gathered, and after a while, 
through the efforts of a director of the League, 
the horse was shot. 

The owner of the horse refused to give the 
name of the cruel young man who was leading 
him and probably had been running with him. 
This old horse had been sold it seemed, to be 
worked again, but fortunately he dropped on 
the way to his new slave-driver. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION ~ 


aad E 


Which is Worse ? 


In a recent newspaper there is an exciting 
account given of a fight between a tiger and a 
bull in Madrid. Instead of the customary bull 
fight a very ferocious Royal Bengal tiger who 
was sold for $1200 by Spessadi, the animal 
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trainer, to the director of the Plaza, because 
he could do nothing with him, was pitted 
against an Andulasian fighting bull and a 
terrible fight followed in which the tiger had 
five ribs broken and a number of wounds from 
the bull’s horns. How much the bull was 
injured the record does not say. Doubtless 
the spectators enjoyed this fight as much as 
the great crowd of 2500 men and ‘ well- 
dressed women” enjoyed the fight between 
two men at Tonopah, Nevada, on New Year’s 
day. So much interest did this fight awaken 
throughout the country that ‘*extra prize-fight 
editions” were published in eastern cities and 
eagerly bought. 

On the whole, the description of the fight in 
Madrid between the tiger and the bull was 
much less revolting than that between the men 
in our *‘ Christian” country. The newspapers 
entered into particulars and gave a description 
of each of the eight rounds, in which account 
were such terms as, ‘‘swung his left hard to 
mesribs; ‘*two hard. rights to the jaw”; 
“landed a left on stomach”’; “‘ exchanged kid- 
ney blows,” and finally the defeated man, 
after a terrific blow on his jaw, “dropped as 
though hit by a board.’’ And it is said that 
he was not able to get up for some minutes. 
Many thousands of dollars are spent in these 
man-fights. $25,000 were offered by one man 
as a “ purse ” for the winner of the next fight. 

These men choose of their own accord to get 
pounded and scarred up and perhaps killed. 
They are not forced into it as the fourfooted 
animals are, but that a country supposed to be 
civilized should allow such disgraceful exhibi- 
tions is most discouraging to those who are 
trying to believe that the world is making pro- 
gress. 

Since men and boys, and even women, evi- 
dently do enjoy these disgusting spectacles, 
what wonder is it that barbarous treatment of 
the lower animals receives so little attention and 
that dog fights, cock fights and public exhibi- 
tions of dangerous struggles between the men 
and women called ‘‘ animal trainers” and the 
unfortunate lions, tigers and other “trained” 
animals are encouraged by crowds that rush 
to see these shows. 


A paper read at the annual convention of 


the American Humane Association in Chicago 
last November by the editor of this magazine 
aroused great displeasure among some of the 


_trainers and exhibitors in circus, managerie 


and the trained animal show business. Natur- 
ally men do notlike to have a money-making 
business interfered with. The facts given 
were such as could be substantiated, and even 
worse were known which were not brought 
forward. The defense given in newspapers 
was a weak one. Under the heading ** Ani- 
mal Trainers Up in Arms,’ the New York 
Tribune had the following: ‘Spurred to 
activity by the remarks of Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, of Boston, at the annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association several days 
ago, when the association pledged itself to 
make efforts to suppress the exhibition of ani- 
mals at circuses and on the stage, the animal 
trainers of the New York Hippodrome met 
yesterday morning to take such action as they 
thought proper in defence of their calling. 
Frank Melville, the equestrian director and 
former circus ring master, presided, and the 
following animal trainers were in attendance: 
Messrs. Powers, Andre, Spessardy and Mme. 
Spessardy, Clyde Powers, Mr. Herzog and 
Herman Weedon. The trainers organized 
themselves into a committee of publicity, with 
Frank Melville as chairman, and_ pledged 
themselves to do everything possible to let the 
public know that Mrs. Huntington Smith was 
wrong when she declared that the cruelty 
practised on animals in circuses and on the 
stage was worse than anything seen in Spanish 
bullfights. There was a vigorous speech by 
Herman Weedon, who declared that he thinks 
the cruelty is inflicted by the lions upon their 
trainers, rather than oy the trainers upon the 
lions, and he exhibited several severe gashes to 
illustrate his remarks. Mr. Powers said that 
the elephants performing under his direction 
would never hurt a human being, and that only 
the gentlest means were necessary to lead them 
in proper ways. The committee adopted a 
resolution protesting against the action of the 
American Humane Association.” 


It is interesting to see how the trainers turn 
the tables on the animals. The fourfooted 
captives, trapped and torn from their native 
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forests and confined in small cages and beaten 
and starved into submission, are expected to 
exercise the Christian spirit and to love their 
tormentors. If they rebel, they, the perse- 
cuted captives, are “cruel.” A clipping from 
a recent newspaper is apropos: ‘‘ Toledo, Ohio, 
Jan. 1.—While performing an act called the 
‘Lion Hunt,’ today, Trainer Harry Ray, of 
the Bostock Animal Circus, was attacked by 
one of the animals, and while he lay upon the 
floor had both his sides, shoulder and breast 
lacerated. With great presence of mind, Ray 
fired his pistol just as the attendants opened 
the safety doors of the cage arena. Two 
other lions in the cage made for the opening, 
followed by the attacking animal, which turned 
at the sound of heavy catches on the doors. 
The injured trainer was taken to a hospital. 
It is feared his injuries will prove fatal. The 
audience realized what had happened, but 
remained orderly, while the show continued.”’ 

We cannot help wondering if the lion who 
treated his trainer so cruelly is the same one 
that was seen in Paragon Park last summer 
and that was the cause of many complaints 
being made to the Animal Rescue League and 
the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals from persons who saw the trainer 
beat the lion until the blood ran from his ear, 
and from others who examined him and saw 
the raw sores on his head and body showing, in 
unmistakable evidence, what treatment he had 
received. 


That trainers of wild animals differ in their 
methods and that some are more humane than 
others goes without saying, yet the following 
article copied from a Kalamazoo, Michigan 
daily paper last month seems like an honest 
statement of facts by one of these trainers. 
We would like to give the whole article but 
can only quote from it. 

‘In spite of the tall tales that are told about 
various kinds of animals being trained by kind- 
ness, I will venture the statement that there was 
never one in history trained for public exhibi- 
tions that was not at the early stage of its edu- 
cation beaten into submission. That’s a broad 
declaration, but I will back it up with an offer 
of $1,000 if it can be proven that Iam mistaken.” 

Thus spoke Frank Spellman, owner of the 


seven big bears being shown at the Bijou this 
week. Mr. Spellman was not at first willing to 
discusss the methods employed in the training 
of bears, but as he explained it he is weary of 
telling the stereotyped but mythical story of 
winning the dumb brutes by kindness. 

“Tt’s all nice to preach about, this idea of 
taking a wild and ferocious bear and attempting 
to convince him you are master by feeding him 
candy and sweet things and showing him kind- 
ness. It’s probably all right in theory, but it 
won't work in practice. When we start with 
a bear he is taken up with a block and tackle 
and the trainer takes a sharp pointed iron and 
a blacksnake and Mr. Bruin is beaten until he 
is ready to mind. The trainer takes his stand 
and the bear swings to him. For a time the 
fuzzy one strikes and bites, but as the whip is 
applied and he finds that the man using it is 
not in the least afraid, the animal weakens. 
Gradually the trainer moves closer to his sub- 
ject and presently he is rubbing the bear’s fur 
and if Bruin gives up the fight the actual train- 
ing then starts. It is simply bosh to talk about 
training any animal for public exhibitions by 
kindness. I know that famous old “ Jim Key,” 
the trick horse, gets beaten even today when 
he fails to do his act as itshould be done. The 
dogs used for money-making purposes are not 
petted and patted when in training, and the 
tolly of such a course is found in the average 
house Fido, who is told to sit up by his admir- 
ing owner for some guest, but no manner of 
threats or pleadings will induce this same Fido 
to do the trick. That sort of thing would not 
do on a stage. My bears know what they must 
do and they know equally as well what it means 
not to do it. Sometimes I dislike the treatment 
that is necessary for there is no other way 
trainers have ever found. Our bears all come 
to us wild and it would be next to useless to 
attempt to train any other kind. The tame 
bears are worthless for anything except the 
purposes of a wandering Italian.” 

Mr. Spellman says that bears in captivity are 
as delicate as human beings and subject to 
every disease. From the account of what is 
given them to eat it is evident that their diet 
has to be such that they are always hungry. 


The statement that the wild animals are 
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subject to many diseases is borne out by 
another statement published in the Springfield, 
Mass., Union, June 1, 1905, in which a repre- 
sentative of the Ringling Bros.’ said that in a 
few years, if the demand continues, many of 
the wild animals will become extinct. 

‘Four ship loads of wild animals came into 
New York last month,” he said, “(and it is a 
certainty that not half of the animals will be 
alive in six months. Most of the animals were 
from India and all of them were consigned to 
small amusement parks where they will be 
looked after by men not thoroughly conversant 
with the care of wild beasts. Animals have 
many ailments just like human beings. 

“Every city that is branching out is ambi- 
tious to have a public park,and once that is 
laid out there is a movement to secure a zoo.” 


I have been gathering information for several 
years and could quote many more articles from 
trainers and circus managers and men and 
women who have been behind the scenes to 
show that, as I have before said, the whole 
business of exhibiting wild animals from start 
to finish is cruel and should be discouraged. 
The suffering cannot be denied. It is perfectly 
logical reasoning to say that where there is 
intelligence enough to learn tricks there must 
be what we call brain. Where there is brain 
there must be thought and memory. Where 
there is thought and memory there must be 
capacity for suffering, therefore the suffering 
of these animals that are used to amuse the 
public must be not only bodily, which is bad 
enough, but mental, which is worse. 

A horse or a dog may be taught by reason 
of his intelligence, and through kindness, many 
things that he can do without suffering, and he 
may even enjoy ‘‘ showing off”’ his tricks for 
the sake of the praise or the reward that he 
knows will follow. This is all right as long as 
it is not carried to an extreme that causes suf- 
fering and makes the animal lead an unnatural 
life; but wnen the trick horse or dog is put on 
the stage and is forced to do his tricks, whether 
he feels like it or not, twice, three times, a day, 
or oftener in the vaudeville continuous per- 
formances, where his whole life is spent doing 
tricks or in being carted about in boxes and 
cages and jolting cars from one town or city to 


another, I maintain that this is cruelty to ani- 
mals whether the animal is beaten or not and 
should be discouraged. 

I once saw Jim Key at the close of a season 
in Boston and the close of a day; and I, and the 
friends who were with me, saw plainly that the 
horse was very tired, that he was going through 
his performances unwillingly and evidently be- 
cause he was in fear of the two men who were 
on the stage with him that day, one of them 
holding a whip. 

I have seen dogs go through simple tricks 
joyfully. I have seen other dogs go through 
their tricks, particularly those in which a high 
leap or long jump was included, in fear and 
trembling, the dread they felt being so evident 
it was painful to all in the audience who loved 
dogs and had any compassion for them. 

That there is far more cruelty than kindness 
in the large marjority of shows is beyond doubt. 
With the wild animals the very fact that they 
are captured and kept in cages is cruelty enough. 
Why then do humane men and women continue 
to encourage this wholly unnecessary form of 
suffering? Why is so little sympathy shown 
for the caged wild animals in zoological gardens ? 
Would those who visit them like to be kept in 
confinement the rest of their lives? Yet we 
have resources to fall back on. We could read, 
write, talk with the visitors who came to stare 
at us, while they have no resources but to eat, 
sleep and then chafe and beat their bodies and 
their hearts out against the iron bars. Their 
misery is very evident excepting to the eyes that 
will not see. Let us try to do all we can to put 


an end otest.— A. H. S. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The following letter will explain itself. It 
is a matter that should be put before the public 
and kept before houseowners until an open 
cold-air box or ventilator is a thing unknown. 


Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends :— Will you not 
say something in your good little paper to rouse 
builders, owners and occupants of houses that are 
heated by furnaces to see to it that their cold-air 
boxes are screened on the outside. A pet cat has 
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just met a painful death from failure to screen this 
death-trap for small animals, and the owners’ hearts 
are heavy with the tragedy. If not for the animal’s 
sake, then at least for the sake of the property, to 
which the cold-air box gives every access to rats and 
mice, squirrels, cats, skunks, should a small expendi- 
ture of time, and money for wire and tacks be devoted. 

Unscreened cold-air boxes must be more than 
‘occasional, for I know of three cases of cats becoming 
imprisoned in them or in the furnace by way of the 
cold-air box, in two cases resulting in death to the 
cats and sorrow and discomfort to the owners ; in the 
other case this cat was rescued in time but with much 
effort. 

You who have a heart for the sufferings of ‘‘ our 
little brothers,’ will I know try to make people see 
how with a little care they might prevent much suf- 
fering. It is easier to prevent than to alleviate. 

Very truly, M. L.7A. 


The Dog Situation 


The law concerning muzzling of dogs is go- 
ing into effect in a number of towns and cities, 
and dogs are likely to have a miserable exis- 
tence for the next three or six months. Many 
entreaties have come to the Animal Rescue 
League to try to prevent this law, but it is nota 
matter wecan interferein. It lies between the 
doctors and the Board of Health. We who 
have no knowledge or experience of the 
disease called rabies and only know what 
we hear and read about it, must hesitate to 
express any opinion on the subject. Evi- 
dently it is believed by thc authorities who 
ought to know that some measures should be 
taken to stamp out rabies and no other way 
has been thought of than to prevent dogs from 
running at large unless they are muzzled. 


Those who take dogs for their own pleasure 
and turn them out when tired of them, or 
those who keep dogs and do not take good 
care of them, or those who have female dogs 
and give away the puppies right and left, or 
those who think it more merciful to let dogs 
run at large even when neglected and home- 
less than to have them mercifully killed, may 
take warning from the present scare and try to 
aid those who are doing the best they can to 
take uncared-for dogs from the streets. 

The importance of giving dogs and cats 
water in winter as well as summer is illustrated 


A LEAGUE KITTEN THAT FOUNDA HOME 


by a little story sent in by one of our members. 
She was boarding at a hotel where there was 
a garden and in the garden a fountain. Every 
morning a little black cat used to go and drink 
from the lower basin in the garden. One 
morning he found that Jack Frost had been: 
there before him, and the. foutain -was filled 
with ice instead of water.. He could not un- 
derstand it, but climbed up and looked in and 
patted it with his paw, apparently trying to 
break the ice so that he could get his usual 
drink of water, but not succeeding, he went 
away disappointed and thirsty. +3” 


There are persons who seem to think a cat 
never needs any water, but all who have any- 
thing to do with cats ought to remember 
that they are thirsty as well as the dogs, and 
try to keep basins or pails of water out where 
they can drink. In cold weather a pail of 
water can be carried out and kept in the sun 
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thorough the middle of the day, and it is 
not likely to freeze over until the animals and 
birds, that will soon learn where and when to 
find it, have got the refreshment that they need 
from it. 


No one should take a puppy to bring up who 
is not prepared to have trouble and constant 
care with it. For one-thing, they must: be 
watched or kept in some way from picking up 
articles from the floor. A puppy was brought 
to the League that had been suffering for a 
number of days and could not eat. The poor 
little creature was 1n so much pain he groaned 
constantly and the doctor decided that it was 
best to give him a dose of chloroform. After 
he was dead an examination was made and 
this was the contents of his stomach as noted 
down at the time: One large tack, a large pin, 
two bobbins, a lump of coal, half of a needle 
with thread, anda bunch of something that 
looked like the bristles of a brush. Is it any 
wonder the little creature suffered? Other 
cases nearly as bad have been brought to Dr. 
Sullivan at the League. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES % 


The public meeting of the League will take 
place on February 18 at 3.30 p.m., at Park 
Street Chapel. Tea to be served at five. All 
‘members and friends are invited to be present. 


We began the New Year with seventy-five 
dogs in our kennels. The problem of what to do 
with them is greatly increased by the order that 
has gone forth in this city and in surrounding 
towns that they must be muzzled. Of the two 
evils, muzzling a dog or never letting him out of 
the house excepting on a leash, the muzzling, for 
an active dog, seems to be the least, yet even 
here a_ trouble arises as some dogs dislike a 
muzzle so much that it drives them nearly or 
quite crazy. I have seen a collie lately that has 
for weeks been the liveliest and happiest dog in 
my neighborhood, now showing great distress 
with his muzzle, lying on the ground, clawing at 


it, digging his head into the ground and finally 
getting it in a still more uncomfortable. position 
than before ; and this is the way many dogs are 
affected by a muzz!e, while others get used to it 
in a day or two and bear it very well. 


There can be. no greater punishment to an 
active dog, who has been used to his freedom, 
than confinement. If is almost impossible to 
lead dogs of an active nature when they have 
never been accustomed to be led. Lack of 
sufficient exercise brings on diseases and often 
changes the nature of a dog making him sullen 
and. vicious. So whatever way we look at it 
there is a miserable time of suffering in store for 
dogs the next three months, and everything an 
owner can do to render these months less wearing 
to the health and temper of the dog should be 
done. Above all things give them water fre- 
quently, and if they have been depending on 
neighbors for bones and half their living, feed 
them as they should be fed regularly in their 
own home. ‘This will make them less uneasy. 


Muzzling or confining dogs cannot be pre- 
vented, but every one who owns a dog can take 
such good care of it and give it such careful 
attention that the suffering, which must to a 
certain extent be induced, will be lessened. At 
least, let us be thankful this has happened in 
cold weather when degs do not care so much 
about being out of doors, and let us hope that 
it will teach dog owners some lessons they need 
to learn, among them the important ono of edu- 
cating dogs to go on a leash, which now many 
dogs have not been taught to do. Do not for- 
get to give plenty of water. 


Horses Bought During December 


1. Sorrel horse, used by a country pedler, old, 
thin, teeth gone. 2. Brown mare, old, stiff, lame 
but in good flesh. 3. White horse, thin, old, 
sprung fore leg, put up in auction, auctioneer 
gave him up without pay. 4. Roan horse, put in 
auction, owner bid him in for %5.00, bought for 
$5.50. 5. White horse, in Roxbury, being 
used by coal dealer but old, stiff and unfit for 
use ; owner was persuaded to sell for low price. 
6. Gray horse, sprung, stiff, used on wood team ; 
owner trying to trade him but was persuaded 
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to sell him for $3.00. 7. Lame brown horse, 
used on butcher’s wagon, in Roxbury, unfit for 
work. 8. Black horse in Charlestown, spavined, 
old, used on ice team last summer. 9g. Roan, 
thin, lame shoulder that was incurable. 10. Gray 
horse, thin, vicious kicker, owner urged to let 
him be killed as best thing for owner and the 
horse. 11. Gray mare, green, had incurable 
trouble, doctor told owner horse never would be 
well. 12. Gray horse on a laundry team, unfit 
for work, had been condemned but owner wanted 
to work or sell him. 13. White horse, Middle- 
boro, very bad condition, condemned as unfit for 
work, but owner evading the law, doctor took 
him and killed him for safety, after going three 
times to Middleboro. 14 Sorrel, owned by 
pedler, thin, old, man had no work, sold the 
horse to doctor. 15. Gray horse, owner con- 
sented to give him up. 16. Roan, bad _ hip, 
dealer trying to trade him. 17, Bay horse, 
broken knees, old, on baker’s team, owner trying 
to sell him on the street, got him for $3.00. 
18-19. Iwo horses bought just before Christmas, 
bay, used in a cab, thin, bad ankle joint, and bay 
used in candy team, but old and worn out with 
hard work and poor food, were put up in good 
stable, fed and groomed and kept three days, 
until after Christmas, and then put to death. 
20. Brown horse used in wood cart, Roxbury, 
strained fetlock, worn out. 


We give the above list that those who sent 
us money for our Horse Fund may comfort 


themselves with the knowledge that contribu- 


tions sent in have enabled us to save from 
further suffering twenty horses in one month. 
Our veterinary doctor has also examined free of 
charge a number of horses belonging to poor 
men, and given advice and filed teeth when 
needed. 


The Neighborhood Christmas Party, which 
friends were so kind as to assist by gifts of 
clothing, toys, books, cake and money, was 
the happiest we have ever had. Although 
about one hundred guests came in, all from the 
neighborhood with perhaps half a dozen excep- 
tions, there was no confusion and the children 
never behaved so well. The mothers with babies 
or small children came from 2.30 to 3; the boys 
from 3 till 4, the girls from 4 till 5. The tree, 


which was given us as usual by Mr. Gallahue, 
our market man, was up stairs in No. 47, and 
refreshments were served in the double parlors 
of the same house. Only about twelve children 
were allowed up stairs at one time. This gave 
time and opportunity to select the present that 
was most suitable for every guest, and after 
receiving their gift, with a box of candy and an 
orange, the children went down stairs and out of 
the house to their homes, making room for others. 
Seven little girls sang Christmas carols very 
sweetly. The tree was dressed and the gifts 
arranged with excellent taste by the girls who 
are members of the Kindness Club. Three of 
the girls assisted in giving out the presents. 
Miss Helen Willard, Miss E. W. Storer, Mrs. 8. 
A. Hopkins, Miss Rosamund Lang and Mrs. C. 
E. Holyoke, assisted in serving the refreshments. 


The Kindness Club had their party New 
Year’s evening. Music, dancing, games and 
refreshments were all thoroughly enjoyed by 
the members and a few older persons who 
chaperoned the party. 


Returns continue to come in from the Fair» 
and the latest report ‘is $4946.13 net balance 
after bills were paid. Since then we have 
received $30 for left-over articles. We have 
a few more articles we are trying to sell and if 
we succeed we shall bring our total gain up to 
$5,000 which we so ardently desired. A very 
handsome bowl worth $10, two tray cloths of 
Mexican drawn work, each $5, several dolls, a 
few books and three antique images if sold 
would make up the desired amount. Will not 
some of the members help us? 


We thank through this magazine ‘A Sister ” 
who sent the sum of $2 to help the Christmas 
entertainment. 


It is certainly deserving of special mention 
that Mrs. A. W. Arthur of Newport has sent 
in to the League the splendid addition of 150 
new subscribers to Our Fourfooted Friends 
during the last year. Mrs. Arthur does not 
boast a larger circle of acquaintances than many 
other League members, but this shows what a 
woman with a deep and practical interest in 
neglected and suffering animals and in humane 
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education can do when she tries. Mrs. Arthur 
has a little Animal Rescue League of her own 
in Newport and has given much time and 
money and effort and strength™ to rescuing 
dogs, cats and horses. She was also a gener- 
ous contributor to our Fair. 


The following letter was sent to the League 
by a boy, thirteen years old, living in South 
Boston. 

“In the neighbornood, where I live, is a cat which 
has one leg cut off. In the early part of last summer 
this cat, that I speak of, got run over by an ice wagon 
and in that way lost a leg. I myself have made three 
or four attempts to catch her and bring her over to 
the Animal Rescue League but have failed. The 
other day a boy took a sharp knife and dug it into 
her head almost taking her ear off. The cat is suf- 
fering and it is making a disgrace to the neighborhood. 
Call Saturday and ask for me and I will do my best 
to locate the cat.” 

Our agent called but the cat could not be 
found when he was there. A few days later two 
boys came, one of them the writer of the letter, 
bringing the wretched and suffering cat which 
they had caught with great difficulty, 


What seemed like a procession of children 
came in the League office on Saturday, each 
child bearing under its coat or sack a kitten. 
The boys and girls who rescued the kittens, told 
a straight story that they saw a woman open a 
door and throw the kittens out into the alley, 
where a number of children were playing. Some 
boys were starting to use the kittens as targets 
when this little body guard of four seized them 
and ran to the League with them. Upon being 
asked how they happened to be thoughtful enough 
to rescue the kittens and how they knew where 
to bring them, one of the boys answered that he 
was at the Lincoln House and heard a lady talk 
about the Rescue League. It is encouraging to 
hear that seed sown last March bore good fruit 
after ten months time. 


An old King Charles spaniel was brought to the 
League one day. He was found, it was said, near 
the wharf where the Philadelphia boats come in. 
He readily adapted himself to the League and was 
such a pleasant little fellow visitors greatly 
admired him. After about a week a home was 
found for him, fortunately not far from Boston, for 


the next day his mistress came in search of him 
having just been told of the Animal Rescue League: 


We have received from Messrs. Ginn & Com- 
pany ‘‘ Brier Patch Philosophy,” by “ Peter Rab- 
bitt,” which from a glance here and there through 
its pages appears to be one of William J. Long’s 
best productions. We shall reserve any further 
notice for our February number when we hope to 
have space to give extracts from the bright and 
instructive meditations of Mr. Rabbitt on man- 
kind and his fourfooted companions. 


There is a lover of cats and dogs in Boston 
who tells us that after experimenting he is ab- 
solutely confident that mange and flesh sores 
on all animals can be healed by that liquid 
X-Zalia. He mentioned one case especially, 
where he cured his pet of the mange with 
X-Zalia when he feared that the dog would 
have to be put out of the way. A few drug- 
gists keep this Veterinary X-Zalia, but the 
best way to obtain it is to send $1.00 to 
X-Zalia Corp’n, 55-57 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, and they will ship it to you promptly. 
— Advt 
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Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eights Coffee 
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FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC or re'rcs 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFG. CO. 


Tel. 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 
MORTGAGES 

(16 Milk St. {140 Columbus Av. 

BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


When in Boston 
DINE at 


Crosby’s 


19 School Street. 


Beautiful 


Singing Birds 


7 ESS 


\ Talking Parrots 


Angora Kittens and Puppies. 
Gold Fish. 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs and all pet stock. 


W. LUDLAM’S BIRD STORE 


235 Tremont Street 


Whatthe Man 
Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 
and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 
them, they do good—yyou get results. It’s our 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. Goods 
at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


DR. A. G. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one cf these badges made 
of oxidized .silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut. 

Price 10 cents’ €achi ass 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


———» 


Established 1849 Telephone, Oxford 665 


LEWIS JONES & SON 
UNDERTAHERS 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed EKm- 
balming. Entire building, containing every facility, 
devoted to our business. No Charge for Chapel 
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WE GUARANTEE 


Jaynes Magiclnsect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES, ANTS, 
and all , 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 


Ore 


We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & CO., 


TRADE-MARK 


DRUGGISTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Frank J. Sullivan, W.D.V. 


Specialist 


Diseases of small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


S$ TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


; 15 
GRIST MILL 
ASE BO 8 sce 


C5 


OLD 


LENT 


FAMOUS 

FOR ITS QUALITY 
AND IS 

THE BEST FOOD 


FOR DOCS 


SOMETHING NEW! 
OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


fy ilho! 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Bastou, 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. : 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. | Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


-GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Hisund Hamlin 
PIANOS 


Dear Sirs:---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 
an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 


(Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 
MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boylston St. 


Opp. Inst. of Technology 


